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BYZANTINE PERIOD
The rise of Mohammedanism in the seventh century,
cutting off western Asia from Europe, did not destroy the
advantages which its unique position gave to Constanti-
nople. On the contrary, it tended rather to accentuate those
advantages. For while the fleet and its engineers were able
to foil the Saracens in 673-677 and again in 718, the fall of
its rivals, Antioch and Alexandria, gave the Black Sea
route once more something of the significance which it had
held for the Greeks of the Aegean. The city itself de-
veloped that mixture of Greek, Roman and Oriental culture
known as Byzantine, and, even under degenerate rule, was
able to draw sufficient vitality from its commerce to rival
the splendor of the lords of Asia, Its strategic position was
such that it did not fall to the Turk until long after he had
swept beyond it and held Europe to the Danube.
It was not the Moslem, however, but the trading cities of
Italy who forced upon Byzantium the "Question of the
Straits" in its mediaeval form. In the eleventh century these
cities, especially Pisa, Genoa and Venice, won their way
across the Mediterranean by defeating the Mohammedan
corsairs, and began their career of commerce. Reaching
Constantinople, they sought for their merchants' privileges,
as foreigners, of marketing and of free passage beyond to
the ports of the Black Sea. But each city sought them solely
for itself. There was no idea of an "open door" in medi-
aeval commercial theory. And commercial exclusiveness
in foreign markets was reflected in political history at home;
in constant war and mutual destruction.
The chief rivals at Constantinople, the Pisans, Genoese
and Venetians, were constantly at war. The great stroke